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The Bentley School of 


Accounting and Finance 


H bes following statistics were compiled last year from the graduates of 
our EVENING division, one hundred per cent reporting. Similar statis- 
tics will be obtained this year from the graduates of our Day division. 


° ° 
Range of Salaries in 1929 
Class of Lowest Highese Median® Class of Lowest Highest Median® 
1920 $3,200 $12,000 $5,000 1925 $1,300 $6,000 $2,500 
1921 2,340 12,000 5,200 1926 1,000 9,000 2350) 
1922 1,100 11,000 4,000 1927 1,040 8,500 2,000 
1923 1,300 11,000 3,120 1928 900 4,200 1,820 
1924 1,000 10,000 2,700 1929 936 4,140 1,600 
*Note: The Median salary is determined by listing the salaries of the individual members of a class in the order 


of their monetary value, and taking the amount which is in the middle of the list. Hence, one-half of the 
members earn more than the.median salary, and one-half earn less. 


Employment 


At the time the reports were received, 98 2/3 per cent of the living graduates of our 
Evening division were employed as follows: 


Commercial Accounting: Public Accounting: 
Major Positions 289 Major Positions 
Minor Positions 364 Minor Positions 


Income Tax Work—U. S. Govt. Banking and Brokerage: 
Major Positions 
Instructors of Accounting Minor Positions 
Commercial Credits: 
Major Positions 
Minor Positions 


Miscellaneous: 
Selling 
Lawyers 
Feccutivedt Teachers (public schools) 
Owners and Partners Unclassifie 
General Managers Unemployed: 
Assistant Managers, Student 
Branch Managers, ll 


1 
Facey Managers, and Out of work (1 per cent) 
uyers + 
Treasurers, Assistant Total living graduates 
Treasurers, an Deceased 


Comptrollers 136 Total graduates of Evening division 


A considerable number of business corporations and public accounting firms give prefer- 
ence to our graduates and send their representatives to us each year to select men from 
our senior class to develop in their organizations. 


©o be Bentley-trained Carries Prestige 


It requires two years in the Day division or four years in the Evening division to com- 
plete our prescribed courses. § Excellent living accommodations provided in our dormi- 
tories and fraternity houses. § Catalog mailed on request. 


THE BENTLEY SCHOOL OF ACCOUNTING AND FINANCE 
921 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
H. C. BENTLEY, C. P.A., President 
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Why India Rejects the Simon Report 


Most noticeable for its omissions. It wrongs India, fails to recognize 
injustice, and ignores Indian nationalism 


OR almost two years, Great Britain, 
India, and we may almost say the 
whole world, looked forward with ex- 
traordinary interest to the promised re- 
port of the “Indian Statutory Commis- 
sion’; that is the Commission of seven 
Englishmen, with Sir John Simon at its 
head, sent by Great Britain to India in 
1928, and again in 1929, to examine the 
situation there and make recommendations 
regarding the future government of that 
great, interesting, important, and sorely 
distressed country, At last we have the re- 
port. It is in two large volumes, well writ. 
ten, elaborate, lawyer-like (Sir John is an 
eminent constitutional lawyer). 

Of course it is impossible within the 
limits of a single short article to attempt 
anything but a look of the briefest nature 
at a subject so large. However, this need 
not be without some value if we can dis- 
cover and hring to light what is most 
significant in the report. This will be the 
aim of what follows. 


A Serious Omission 


Nothing ir the Simon Report is more 
noticeable than its omissions. Two or 
three of these are especially serious. To 
begin with, the Report fails to give its 
readers any adequate understanding of 
the importance of India in the world; of 
the very great place she has filled in the 
past, ought to be filling to-day, and is sure 
to fill in the future. The common impres- 
sion that prevails in America, and to a 
large extent in the world, is thet India, 
notwithstanding the great numbers of her 
people, is not important as a nation; that 
her people are inferior; that she has never 
achieved much and is not likely ever to 
achieve much, and therefore that her con- 
dition and interests need not give the 
world much concern. The Simon Commis- 


gion ought to have corrected all this. At 


the very outset, as introductory to what 
was to follow, as fundamental to a true 


report on India, it ought to have made 


clear to its readers that the nation it 
was undertaking to describe, instead of 
being insignificant, without an important 


BY history and without important achieve- 
_ ments, is a nation which has filled an ¢x- 


_traordinary place in the world; thet for 
2,500 years before foreign conquerors came 
and reduced her to bondage, she had been 
one of the most illustrious nations of all 
' that she had produced great litera- 


I 
J. T. SUNDERLAND 


Asia is, perhaps, at the parting of 
the ways. One reason given for de- 
pressed business and industrial condi- 
tions in the United States is the tur- 
moil in China and India. This article 
reveals a very significant phase of 
that disturbance. 

The author is an authority on prob- 
lems which afflict “Mother India’, and 
has been widely recognized in the 
press as such. Readers may disagree. 
But at all events, his discussion is 
eager, and reflects informed and care- 
ful investigation. 


ture, great arts, great philosophical sys- 
tems, great religions, great men in every 
department of life—rulers, statesmen, fi- 
nanciers, scholars, poets, generals, coloni- 
zers, shipbuilders, skilled artisans and 
craftsmen of every kind, agriculturists, in- 
dustrial organizers, and leaders in far- 
reaching trade by land and sea. If the 
Simon Report had thus given us the real 
India, the India of history, India with her 
rightful historic background of dignity, of 
achievement, of greatness, instead of an 
India with no past at all and no achieve- 
ments worth mentioning, and thus be- 
littled and wronged, what a different im- 
pression it would have made upon the 
world, and how much more true it would 
have been ! 

Another serious omission noticeable in 
the Simon Report has to do with British 
rule. The Report fails to give any account 
of, or even to recognize, the dark and 
tragic side of that rule—the evils, wrongs, 
tyrannies, injustices of many kinds which 
it has inflicted upon the Indian people; 
to be specific, the unjustifiable conquest 
of the land, the robbery of the people of 
their freedom and their place in the world 
as a great nation, the destruction of their 
manufactures in the interest of those of 
Great Britain, the reduction of their coun- 
try from the richest in the world to the 
poorest, the utterly inadequate education 
allowed them, and the humiliation and de- 
gradation inflicted on them by their en- 
forced bondage. To portray the India of 
to-day and of the past more than a cen- 
tury and a half, with this vast black and 
eruel side left out, as the Simon Report 
does, is to draw a picture which India 
devoutly wishes were true, but which she 
declares with bitter sorrow and pain is 
very far from true. She the more regrets 


and protests against this omission, be- 
cause thus the world is given a false view 
of what British rule has meant, and still 
means, to the Indian people. 

Another omission which seriously wrongs 
India is the failure of the Report to give 
an adequate account of Indian National- 
ism. As a matter of fact, Nationalism is 
by far the most significant and powerful 
political movement that exists in India 
to-day, or has heen known there since 
Britain took over the country from the 
East India Company in 1858. Larger than 
any party, and not confined to any name, 
it is India’s nation-wide urge, ambition, 
demand, determination, more or less or- 
ganized movement for freedom, for self- 
government. Its most conspicuous and in- 
fluential, but by no means its only, leader 
is Gandhi. It manifests itself in a hundred 
forms. The government is at its wit’s end 
to know how to cope with it. The prospect 
seems grave that if its demands are not 
heeded, and heeded soon, it is likely to 
cost Great Britain her Indian Empire. 
It is hard to account for the slight, one- 
sided, inadequate, belittling treatment 
which the Report gives to this serious and 
great movement, unless the Commission 
was actuated, to a degree which we dis- 
like to believe, by an unworthy and 
strangely unintelligent prejudice. Certainly 
an India with this powerful, all-India 
National Movement left out, or even be- 
littled, is not the India of to-day. 


England Must Stay—Why? 


One of the objects of the Simon Report 
—indeed, what would seem to be its lead- 
ing object, for it appears in a hundred 
places and is seldom out of sight—is to 
convince the people of England, and be- 
yond them the people of the world, that 
India is not able to rule herself and, there- 
fore, that the British must stay. Why? 
Presumably because of the enormous dif- 
ficulties in the way of ruling the country. 
To make the case strong, these supposed 
difficulties are detailed, dwelt upon, em- 
phasized, elaborated, magnified, piled up 
to look like mountains, throughout scores 
and scores of pages of the Report. The ar- 
gument is this: The task of ruling India is 
so very great, "so intricate, so involved, so 
many-sided, so hard to understand and to 
perform, that the Indian people are not 
equal to it; the only possible safety is to 
entrust it to the British. 
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The authors of the Report seem to think 
that this is sound reasoning. But is there 
any soundness in it? The Indian people 
answer, No, Think what it really means: 
Because a task is very difficult, you must 
put it into the hands of strangers, per- 
sons from a distance who know, and can 
know, little about it. Would the Simon 
Commissioners advise England to apply 
this same reasoning to her own home goy- 
ernment, and when the difficulties in con- 
nection with that are great, as they often 
are very great, import foreigners from a 
far-away land who have never before been 
in England to come and take the manage- 
ment? Everybody knows that the greater 
the difficulties of any government, the 
more necessary it is that those who carry 
it on shall be persons who know most 
about the situation. These cannot possi- 
bly be transient foreigners, ignorant of the 
land, its present, its past, its customs, 
its language. They must be men born and 
reared in the country, who understand 
its language, its history, its institutions, 
its people, its ideals, its needs. Why did 
not the Simon Commission recognize this 
in connection with India? 

Let us see what the main supposed dif- 
ficulties in the way of ruling India are, 
which the Simon Commissioners think 
make home rule impossible. 


The Revenues 


One is Caste. But why should caste have 
any such effect? Caste is not a political 
institution. It has nothing to do with 
politics or government. It is solely social 
and religious. In political and govern- 
mental matters, all castes work together. 
In political meetings all castes mingle. 
The president, the secretary, the members 
of committees, the speakers, may be of 
any caste. Government offices are filled 
by persons of all castes. Caste no more 
stands in the way of home rule than of 
rule by foreigners. Indeed, the home rule 
movement in Indian is indirectly an enemy 
of caste. It is a powerful influence toward 
bringing all castes into co-operation with 
one another. The home rule movement 
alone, indeed Gandhi alone, has done more 
to break down caste prejudices and elim- 
inate caste evils than has been done by 
the British Government in all its history. 
Why did not the Simon Commission dis- 
cover this? 

The Simon Report claims that India 
eannot rule herself, but must be ruled by 
the British because of her Illiteracy. Why 
does it not tell us that the British are re- 
sponsible for India’s illiteracy? India begs 
for education as for almost nothing else. 
And there is plenty of money, If only the 
revenues of the country, which are spent 
for military and imperial purposes that 
do not benefit India, and for unnecessary 
salaries and pensions to highly paid 
foreign officials, were spent for schools, 
there could be education for every child 
in the land. 

Furthermore, even with, the shameful 
illiteracy that exists, why should foreign 
rule be necessary? Besides the illiterates, 
are there not literates in India? There are 
twenty-five million literates. Are not these 
men, who possess the qualification of edu- 
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eation, who understand India’s needs as 
transient foreigners cannot, and whose 
interests are in India, better fit to rule 
their own country than are, or can be, a 
few thousand transient foreigners? Many 
Indians sincerely and earnestly ask, Do 
our foreign rulers really want to get rid 
of our illiteracy—want us to have educa- 
tion? It is easier to rule an ignorant people 
than one that is enlightened. Then why 
should they give us schools? The truth is, 
India sees no hope of ever getting rid of 
her illiteracy so long as she is ruled by 
strangers. The only hope she can discover 
is in self-government. 


(4) [Jury 31 1930 

The Simon Report claims that the 
Indian people cannot rule themselves, but 
must long continue to be ruled by Britain, 
because of their many languages and races. 
But India does not contain so many races 
and languages as does Russia. Should 
Russia then be ruled by a foreign power? 
India contains less than half as many 
languages and races as does the British 
Hmpire. Has anyone heard of any Eng- 
lishman claiming that the British Empire 
needs to be ruled by France, or Germany 
or Japan? 


(To be concluded) 


Who Is the Religious Man To-day? 


GEORGE GILMOUR 


HAT is the real, definite, and ap- 

proximate truth in the field of reli- 
gion? The answer will include the noble 
elements of all the historical religions; it 
will also realize that the later manifesta- 
tions of the ethical spirit are at least 
equal to anything found in the religions 
of the past. Where is there a teacher 
in the so-called golden days of religion 
who has conceived the magnificent task 
of religion as it is conceived to-day? What 
religious teacher of the past had as clear 
and comprehensive a conception as Emer- 
son, Ruskin, Morris, Lester Ward, of the 
elements that enter into a religion which 
can transform not only individuals, but 
the entire life of human society? 

The religious teaching of ancient Greece 
tried to make a refined, sesthetic individual 
in a small privileged class; the preaching 
in ancient Rome, at its best, was limited 
by the crystallized structure of the Em- 
pire. Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus Aure- 
lius viewed that structure as predestined ; 
they did not have any insight into the 
power of religion to change the structure 
of the State, so that the State would 
serve in the only task for which it should 
exist—the production of men and women 
of good will, who in turn give their best 
to the betterment of the State. And even 
Christianity, with its ethics of suppression, 
has not had enough native force to affect 
powerfully the egoistic structure of human 
society. Its usual effect is the influence 
of a good religious man in the average 
American city. A large: part of his reli- 
gious energy is channeled away from prac- 
tical life, in devotion to an anthropomor- 
phie God, a perfect Christ who can 
straighten out all our problems if we fail; 
a Bible which has been so used that “one 
good custom will corrupt the world”, for 
one book that is idolized diverts the 
average religionist’s attention away from 
a hundred other grand books which rep- 
resent the experience of modern men. It 
is only in recent years that scientific 
knowledge has furnished us the data for 
knowing the world and its actual needs. 

Religion is now intent on the inaugura- 
tion of a better social order, of decent 
equity, abundance, and world peace. The 
questions in our industrial world which 
are becoming pressing, burning questions, 


will have their solution through search- 
ing, decisive discussion of them, as we go 
along in the light of the needs of a grow- 
ing humanity. 

Growing religious people recognize the 
claims of ever higher and more concrete 
applications of justice and humanity. 
They mean something by justice and hu- 
manity, and do not merely indulge in fine 
Sentiment while the conscience sleeps. A 
truly religious man, I take it, is distin- 
guished from the conyentionally religious 
man as one who grasps morality in its in- 
most principle and assents to the utter- 
most demands of the moral law upon him. 
This view of what makes a person funda- 
mentally religious is of such transcendent 
importance that all theologies and phi- 
losophies are as chaff for the wind in com- 
parison with it. We need a fresh publica- 
tion of the requirements of right conduct 
(of behavior) in the actual circumstances 
of modern society ; there must be a deepen- 
ing and invigorating and enlightening of 
the moral sentiment; the still voice of 
conscience must be heard in a vital way 
in the midst of the tumult and chaos of 
these modern days. 

We see religion, then, as necessarily 
identified with mental and spiritual en- 
largement, with continuous exalted pur- 
pose for a better society. It is life pene- 
trated with .thought, permeated with rey- 
erence, illumined, transfigured with ideal, 
and making real headway in victorious 
living—personal and societal. In the de- 
sirableness of that moral aim, and toward 
the realization of it, we must give our- 
Selves, and think and speak and work. 
And every step forward through the 
sciences, every step made in self-mastery, 
every advance wrought toward finer con- 
ditions and larger life for our fellow 
beings will set new gems in the crown 
of a religion which is dedicated to the 
service of a higher vital morality and a 
growing social welfare. 


The important thing is, not that two 
people should be inspired by the same con- 
victions, but rather that each of them 
should hold his or her own convictions in 
a high and worthy spirit—John Morley. 
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Friends No Longer 


The Principles of William Howard Taft 


“Happiness is relative: perhaps the office of President of the United States might not 
seem quite so pleasant to you if I could take you aside and tell you some 


HE history of. the United States pre- 

sents instances of close friendships and 
sad estrangements among public men, but 
none to equal the friendship and estrange- 
ment of Taft and Roosevelt. This rela- 
tionship is so intimately related to the 
character of Mr. Taft that any balanced 
biography must devote to it an adequate 
description. 


ww 


Taft and Roosevelt met when Taft was 
United States Solicitor-General ,under 
President Harrison, and Roosevelt was 
chief of the Civil Service Commission in 
the same administration. Taft was thirty- 
five and Roosevelt thirty-four. They lived 
near each other in Washington—Taft on 
Dupont Circle and Roosevelt on Nineteenth 
Street. Their children were born at about 
the same time; and their wives became 
well acquainted. They found that they 
agreed on the proper methods and ideals 
to employ for furthering the best interests 
of the nation. 

Taft says of that friendship, which, for 
sixteen years, proved one of the closest and 
most satisfying: “The relationship be- 

‘tween Theodore Roosevelt and myself was 

one of close and sweet intimacy. It has 
never been rufiied in the slightest degree; 
and I do not think that we have ever 
misunderstood each other. Theodore’s 
tastes and mine have not been the same 
in matters of athletics; he is more violent 
than I like. He has the strongest literary 
sense, and a power of application in reading 
current literature which to me is marvel- 
ous. He loves woods, hunting, roughing it— 
I don’t. . . . The greatness of Theodore 
Roosevelt as President and leader of men 
in one of the great moral movements of 
the country’s history will subsequently be 
clear to everyone; and he will finally take 
a place in history with Washington and 
Lincoln.” — 

Rooseyelt spoke even more fulsomely 
of his friend: “Taft will carry on the 
work (of President) substantially as I 
have carried it on. His policies, principles, 
purposes, and ideals are the same as mine, 
and he is a strong, forceful, efficient man, 
absolutely upright, absolutely determined 
and fearless.” And again: “Taft is 
governed by duty—I want him near me.” 
Roosevelt referred to his friend as “the 
biggest going concern in the country”. 

Along with Elihu Root, Roosevelt con- 
sidered Taft the ablest man in the ser- 
‘vice of the Government and selected him 
for his Secretary of War, head of the 
Panama Canal Commission, and peace 
envoy in delicate matters of international 

_ adjustment. The form of address was al- 
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of the burdens connected with it” 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


ways “Will” and “Theodore”. Each rec- 
ognized in the other outstanding ability 
and lofty traits of character. Up to Taft’s 
nomination and election the quality of 
this remarkable friendship was not 
strained. Had it continued to endure under 
the terrific tension placed upon it, the 
relationship would have passed on in the 
history books as one of the most mem- 
orable ever contradted between distin- 
guished men. Unhappily, it was to have 
an abrupt and dramatic termination. With 
the termination would be involved the 
destinies of the two great political parties. 
It would mean handing the administra- 
tion of the country over to Mr. Wilson 
and the Democrats during the greatest 
world crisis, and thereby affecting inter- 
national affairs in a striking degree, be- 
cause, had there been no Wilson, there 
would have been no League of Nations 
and no embittered America following the 
Paris peace parleys. Little did “Will” and 
“Theodore” zealize what that friendship 
was going to involve, when, back in Wash- 
ington in 1892, they, young aspirants 
under the Harrison administration, con- 
tracted it. 

The rift appeared shortly after Taft’s 
election, when Roosevelt felt that his 
friend was not as appreciative of his 
assistance as he might have been. He, 
Roosevelt, had secured his election, yet 
Taft attributed his success as much to 
his brother Charles as to ‘TIT. R.” This 
was the beginning—a minor incident, to 
be sure, and one that would not have 
lasted with a generous nature like that 
of Roosevelt had not other and much 
more important misunderstandings suc- 
ceeded. Roosevelt, with wisdom, went im- 
mediately to the jungles of Africa. Dur- 
ing his excursions after lions and 
elephants, murmurs of increasing discon- 
tent with Taft sifted through from his 


friends. No sooner had he worked his - 


way north to Hgypt in the early months 
of 1910 than Gifford Pinchot, who had not 
found the Taft style of administration to 
his liking, met him and complained that 
Taft was not making good his promises. 
Later, while in London, he met Root, who 
said that the Government was badly in 
arrears, that Congress was relatively sure 
to go largely Democratic at the next 
election, and that Taft had done prac. 
tically nothing to carry out his (Roose- 
velt’s) policies. Pinchot, Loeb, Garfield, 
Munsey, Perkins, Root—all “T. R.’s” 
friends, in fact, considered that his suc- 
cessor had made a sad bungle of the 
job of President. 

Thus, even before he had taken ship 
to cross the Atlantic, Roosevelt knew the 


men on whom he had depended for the 
success of his own administration had 
lost confidence in Taft and had turned 
sharply against him. 

Now, how did Mr. Taft feel? Acting 
freely and of his own accord, he never 
would have severed the friendship. For 
a considerable time, and in a way one 
finds it difficult to understand, he was 
quite unaware of the estrangement. He 
simply couidn’t understand it. He had 
done his best. He had refused to be a 
pale imitation of Roosevelt; but Roose- 
velt had not wanted Taft to imitate him, 
ana had said so vigorously. He wished him 
to have a free hand, and proved it by 
sailing for Africa. Viewed after a score 
of years, the breach can be traced not to 
the principals but to meddling friends, 
and to unscrupulous newspaper correspon- 
dents to whom the misunderstanding was 
a sweet morsel for their diligent pens to 
transcribe. Interfering friends poisoned 
Roosevelt’s mind before he could have 
a chance to observe for himself with 
what honest effort and courage his suc- 
cessor was striving to measure up to what 
he, himself, had called ‘the hardest job 
on earth”, 

Roosevelt called to see Taft, at Mr. 
Taft’s invitation, at the latter’s summer 
home in Beverly, Mass., in the summer of 
1910. Valiant efforts were made to keep 
up appearances, and the efforts succeeded. 
A later mysterious conference at New 
Haven, however, in the fall of the same 
year, clearly revealed the fact that the 
break had come. 


<<) 


From the day he had entered the White 
House, Taft’s characteristic state of mind 
had been one of bewilderment that he 
was there. Later he had admitted that 
it had all seemed like a dream, anyway. 
What had he done to antagonize a man 
he profoundly admired—even loved? Two 
years later, in 1912, in the heat and 
tumult of that fateful presidential year, 
he remarked sadly: “I know Theodore so 
well. He has been deceived. Things have 
been misrepresented to him, and he has 
lost his perspective. But when we have 
both been retired to private life, and he 
gets back his perspective, we shall be as 
good friends as ever.” And the next year, 
after he had suffered disastrous rout, 
he declared to a friend, William Hoster, 
who had mentioned the fact that a cer- 
tain newspaper publisher had _ publicly 
charged Roosevelt with being a drunkard: 
“That thing is infamous. I have traveled, 
eaten, and slept with Theodore Roosevelt 
for twenty years, and never in that time 
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have I seen him under the influence of 
liquor. I don’t see how a newspaper dares 
make such charges.” } 

Urged on by friends, some of whom had 
not received the emoluments of office they 
had hoped from Taft’s hands, disturbed 
by ill-advised newspaper reports, Roose- 
velt now came out openly in opposition 
to Taft’s administration. Mr. Roosevelt 
had no desire to be President again. He 
had other ambitions: he was well along 
in his fifties. He knew the wear and 
grind of the cffice. He had literary aspira- 
tions as yet unsatisfied, and journeys for 
exploration purposes mapped out. But in 
the last conclusion he was overwhelmed 
with an avalanche of friendship. Multi- 
tudes of letters came to him daily, urging 
him to step out of retirement, save the 
party and the nation. Delegation after 
delegation of important men waited on 
him, hats in hand, begging him almost 
with tears in their eyes to save the 
country from the Democrats, who were 
practically sure to ride into power on a 
Taft nomination. For a time he resisted 
these appeals; but flesh and blood could 
not stand such importunities forever. 
Besides, to be a candidate for re-election 
began to appear to him in the light of a 
duty. And, after all, “T. R.”’ was—‘“T. R.” 
Early in 1912 he stirred the nation with 
that dramatic announcement: “My hat is 
in the ring!” Then came the question, 
would Taft run against him? The -man 
in the White House, through all the noise 
and tumult, had remained silent. The 
champions of progressive Republicanism 
were in the saddle again—they had their 
beloved leader back. Their cause was not 
lost. Loud were the voices denouncing the 
Taft policies. Loud were the assurances 
that they would nominate and elect their 
candidate. Persons who lived through that 
storm of protest and vituperation will 
recall that about the only gentleman was 
the man about whom the cyclone centered. 
Up to the last, he retained the qualities 
of courtesy. Meantime he made no state- 
ment. His friends urged him to reply to 
his defamers; to defend himself; to de- 
clare his policies. The fact was, Taft 
wasn’t a rough-rider; had he been, the 
elections of 1912 might have gone differ- 
ently. The times called for sharp weapons, 
skill in their use. But the President had 
neither the weapons nor the skill. 
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Meantime the country was conjecturing 
and wondering—what was the President 
going to do? Why that silence in the White 
House? In reality, Mr. Taft was slow to 
realize the tremendous importance of the 
break. In addition, the estrangement hurt 
and confused him. He said: “Knowingly I 
have done nothing to hurt Theodore’s 
feelings. I may have been tactless, but 
not intentionally would I do anything to 
displease him. I owe him everything. He is 
resonsible for my being President. I am 
so distressed it keeps me awake nights.” 
Herman Kohlsaat, who relates that con- 
versation, says the President spoke with 
tears in his eyes. But finally he perceived 
he had no alternative—he must come to 
a decision, He must fight Roosevelt. His- 
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tory does not record these heartbreaking 
experiences. But the ultimatum had gone 
forth. The mcuntain moved, and declared 
solemnly :“I am in this fight to perform 
a great public duty—the duty of keeping 
Theodore Roosevelt out of the White 
House. ... I expect to be nominated for 
President, and want to be, to keep Roose- 
velt from wrecking the party. ... I mean 
changing it from a party of moderate 
liberalism to one of radical, dangerous 
opinions.” 

“1. R.” had announced his candidacy by 
tossing his campaign hat into the political 
ring. Taft replied by saying: “Death alone 
can take me out now. It doesn’t matter 


A Prayer for Discernment 
DILWORTH LUPTON 


We come to thee, O God, for the deepest 
and holiest of all human experiences—a few 
moments of intimate communion with thee. 
For this brief space may we forget our haste, 
the stress and tension of daily life, and find 
divine refreshment. 

We confess to thee that with all our know!- 
edge and understanding we seem unable to 
live one day at our highest. We go forth in 
the morning with fine intents, but are 
ashamed when night has come to discover 
that we have been perplexed and bewildered, 
and even weak and foolish. 

Grant us greater discernment. Help us to 
separate wisdom from folly, good from the 
evil, half-truths and lies from what is true 
and real. And when we find ourselves utterly 
confused, may we trust in thy guidance. 

One thing more we ask. Once having dis- 
cerned the true, the right, the just, give 
us courage. Though friends ridicule or even 
fall away, though short-sighted selfish inter- 
ests beguile, though the flesh seems weak, 
give us to carry on with a song in our hearts. 
For we know that he that overcometh shall 
inherit all things. Amen. 


whether I win or lose. I must prevent 
Roosevelt’s election.” And the nation 
gathered itself’ to see the battle of the 
century. It was not disappointed. Taft's 
language was as a mild shower compared 
to Roosevelt’s thunderous avalanches of 
abuse. The Republican National Conven- 
tion met in Chicago, June 5, 1912, in the 
historic Coliseum, first used when Lincoln 
was nominated there in 1860. Blihu Root 
presided with dignity, as he had when Taft 
had been nominated four years before. 
The convention of 1912 has passed into 
history as the “steam-roller’ convention, 
because Roosevelt’s supporters complained 
with bitterness, and with some justice, 
that steam-roller methods were employed 
by the Old Guard. Taft’s supporters, to 
force out enough Roosevelt delegates to 
throw the vote to Taft. Roosevelt senti- 
ment was far stronger than that for Taft, 
for all the great Republican States had 
taken the field against the President. In 
the end it was the Southern delegations, 
chiefly Negro, together with the alliance 
of William Barnes, Jr., and Robert M. 
La Follette, that beat Roosevelt, The final 
ballot stood—Taft 561, Roosevelt 107. 
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The Roosevelt following, furious, con- 
vinced that their candidate, not that of 
the Old Guard, was the choice of Repub- 
lican voters, revolted from the Grand Old 
Party, organized, called themselves Pro- 
gressives, took a Bull Moose emblem, and 
met in Chicago two months later. That 
convention was a stirring and memorable 
occasion. The delegates came with a con- 
secrated purpose to purge the nation of 
monopoly and machine government. “We 
stand at Armageddon and we battle for 
the Lord”, exclaimed Roosevelt; and then 
all joined in singing, “Onward Christian 
Soldiers, Marching as to War’. Theodore 
Roosevelt was nominated for President, 
and Hiram Johnson of California for Vice- 
President. The latter marched at the head 
of his State delegation singing: 


I want to be a Bull Moose 

And with the Bull Moose stand, 
With Antlers on my forehead 
And a Big Stick in my hand. 


A cartoon called “The Spirit of 1912” 
indicated the enthusiasm of the delega- 
tions: Roosevelt was beating the drum; 
Johnson was blowing the flute; while a 
boy held aloft an American flag inscribed 
with the words, “Human Rights” After 
that, no Republican expected victory at the 
polls in November. Probably Taft could 
not have won, anyway. The popularity of 
1908 had practically all disappeared. He 
certainly could not win with two Pro- 
gressives like Roosevelt and Wilson in the 
field. It was a bitter and incriminating 
campaign, with the Democrats led by their 
popular hero, Woodrow Wilson, confident 
of victory. Wilson won with 6,286,000 
votes. But Roosevelt received a popular 
vote of 4,126,000, and six States. Taft 
lagged far in the rear with only two 
States, Utah and Vermont. He got the 
Mormon yote, and that of Vermonters 
who, on principle, voted against a third- 
term candidate. Taft had won in 1908 
by more than one million plurality. He 
lost now by almost three million. It was 
the worst presidential defeat in American 
history. In reality the good-natured, slow- 
moving giant had been much -in the 
position of the king’s favorite: he had 
remained favorite long enough to be nomin- 
ated by the king for the White House. 
Then the kingly favor had shifted, and 
the favorite had*been ousted. But per- 
haps we shouldn’t criticize Roosevelt too 
hastily for this transfer of affection. He 
had been sharply disappointed at seeing 
the house he had erected with such 
elaborate care go tumbling to the ground— 
and we are not to forget the talebearers. 
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As a matter of fact, there had never 
heen a Taft vote. The party had wanted 
Roosevelt in 1908—no one will question 
that. When it found it couldn’t have its 
idol—when Roosevelt had told it to make 
Taft President—it had done so, but 
grudgingly. Once Roosevelt withdrew his 
support, Taft’s popularity was history. In 
a twinkling the Republicans actually 
hurled him out of office, 

So Mr. Taft was again a _ private 
citizen. His career in the White House ha 
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been dramatic—with an unhappy ending, 
as romanticists put it. At no time in his 
life did he prove more convincingly that 
the material of which he was made was 
solid and not veneer. He took his crushing 
defeat smiling and with head erect. The 
voters, in their most vindictive moments, 
were not angry with him. No one could 
be. They were sorry for him. As Herbert 
Croly, editor of the New Republic, no 
friend of the Taft administration, put it: 
“He was a bad President, but a good 
sport.” So the nation sympathized with 
him in his misfortune, and continued to 
love him. When Taft showed the people 
that he could take defeat with a laugh, 
they gave him their undivided allegiance, 
and never again recalled it. 

The ex-President had spoken charac- 
teristically of his possible retirement: 
“As any man, I would be proud of the 
people’s verdict that I have done well 
enough to merit a second term. But I 
have not been willing, nor shall I be, to 
purchase it at the sacrifice of my freedom 
to do my duty as I see it. My happiness 
is not dependent on holding any office, and 
I shall go back to private life with no 
heartburnings if the people, after an un- 
prejudiced view of my administration, 
conclude that someone else can serve 
them better.” 

The first meeting between Taft and 
Roosevelt, after their estrangement, took 
place at the funeral of Prof. Thomas R. 
Lounsbury at New Haven. As related by 
William Lyon Phelps, who was present, 
Mr. Taft approached Mr. Roosevelt in 
his hearty way and said, extending his 
hand, “How do you do, Theodore?’ Roose- 
velt took the proferred hand, but made 
no reply. In 1916, a reconciliation for 
political reasons was attempted by the 
Hughes managers, but it did not ring 
true. But to years later, following Roose- 
velt’s serious illness, Mr. Taft wrote a 
cordial letter congratulating him on his 
recovery. The invalid replied in the same 
spirit, addressed him in the old familiar 
term “Will”, and the friendship was well 
on the way to restoration, helped, we are 
happy to add, by kind friends who saw to 
it that appreciative comments spoken by 
each got to the ears of the other. At the 
burial of Colonel Roosevelt in the cemetery 
at Oyster Bay, Mr. Taft was present. It 
was a January day and the cold was 
piercing, but Mr. Taft stood hat in hand 
during the ceremony, and onlookers ob- 
served that he was visibly affected. 

He was now an ex-President, a position 
not unattended with embarrassing com- 
plications, as predecessors of his had dis- 
covered. He was only fifty-five; still a 
national leader. What position could be 
found commensurate with his experience 
and ability? In 1899 the overseers of 
Yale had invited him to become Presi- 
dent. He had declined on the ground that 
the college needed an educator, which he 
was not. But when, following his retire- 
ment from Washington, the Yale authori- 
ties invited him to accept a law-lecture- 
ship, with a full professorship in view, 
he accepted. 


(To be continued) 
[All rights reserved] 
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Parents Have a Spiritual Charge 


On them devolves responsibility for religious education of youth 


GEORGE G. 


HE Department of Religious Education 

has asked that I suggest ways in which 
we parents can pass on to our children 
and children’s children our spiritual life. 
It is with peculiar diffidence that I com- 
ply with that request, as I feel that the 
ministers of the denomination are taking 
an important forward step in the spiritual 
life of our fellowship in dwelling on the 
problem of family life in their Ministers’ 
Institute this coming September, but I 
recognize that we parents must also make 
our contribution. 

Every parent craves for his child not 
only life itself, physical, intellectual, and 
spiritual, but a life more abundant than 
his own. When you ask me to write on 
that most vital problem for the benefit of 
other parents, I feel that you are asking 
the blind to lead the blind; for I do not 
pretend to know what life is, or what that 
mysterious thing is that we call the spirit 
of man. It is perhaps because I am blindly 
groping my way that it is thought I may 
help others equally in the dark. 

In groping our way toward the light, it 
would seem as if the first reality that we 
could grasp would be that this mysterious 
thing that we call the spiritual life of the 
child is a living thing, as is the intellectual 
life and the physical life of the child, and 
that it grows and develops all through 
the life of the individual, even after the 
body begins to wither and fade away. The 
second fact that we should grasp is that 
there are two very critical periods in the 
growth of that spiritual life. The first 
is the period of infancy, when the life of 
the child is almost wholly in the home and 
is most dependent upon the family life; 
the second, the period of youth, or adoles- 
cence, when the youth begins to assume 
some of the responsibilities of approaching 
maturity and to enter into or be influenced 
by the life of the community. In each 
of these two critical periods. it appears 
that we parents play a determining part, 
constructively or destructively, whether 
we would or not. The question is how 
can we in our ignorance and our blindness 
play a part that is constructive, not de- 
structive. 

There seems to me to be one very ob- 
vious answer to that question. If we 
would have our children live—live fully 
and bravely—we must be willing to share 
our spiritual as well as our intellectual 
life with them. If we withhold from our 
children our faith, our hope, our belief, 
all that spiritual part of our life that 
gives us the courage, the will to live, to 
dare to endure, we deprive our child of 
its spiritual heritage. The intellectual 
and spiritual inheritance of the race is 
not passed on merely by inheritance, but 
by inheritance plus environment. Neither 
the intellectual nor the spiritual genius of 
the child will develop spontaneously in an 
unfavorable environment. Upon the par- 
ent, therefore, rests the responsibility of 
creating, during the critical period of in- 
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fancy, a home environment in which the 
spiritual and intellectual life of the child 
will develop naturally and spontaneously. 

One of the facts that in our groping we 
can grasp and cling to with certainty is 
that the intellectual life of the infant is 
developed by imitating the language that 
he hears about him. If his parents permit 
him to enter fully into the family life, to 
eat at table with them, play with them, 
drive with them, the child, listening to the 
conversation of the father and mother, 
will strive to imitate, repeating first single 
words, ‘then sentences, so acquiring not 
merely the language but the habits of 
thought that the language expresses. No 
conservative parent would think of teach- 
ing logie to a child of three or four, yet 
that child’s ability to master logic and the 
whole art of rational thought depends upon 
whether in his infancy, when learning to 
talk, he had the opportunity to imitate the 
language of educated people who had the 
power of logical thought. So no parent 
would think of discussing theology or the 
divinity of man with a child of three or 
four. Yet the power to retain through life 
faith in the spiritual forces in the universe 
and in man, the divine in nature and in 
our fellow men, apparently has to be de- 
veloped in infancy if it is to reach that 
highest and noblest manifestation of faith 
of which humanity is capable. 

By analogy, therefore, we can assume 
that the spiritual life of the child will be 
developed if he is given the opportunity 
of imitating daily acts or habits of his 
parents that express reverence, faith, cour- 
tesy. 

If father always rises from his chair 
when mother or grandmother enters the 
room; if both father and mother rever- 
ently bow their heads for a moment at 
table in silent grace, or if any other fam- 
ily rites or customs are observed expres- 
sive of the religious or ethical traditions 
of the family, there will be developed in 
the child, naturally and spontaneously, a 
reverent and courageous attitude toward 
life. No rule can be laid down for all 
families other than the obvious one that 
if the spiritual life of the parents is to be 
perpetuated, it must express itself in the 
family life during the infancy of the child. 
so that it can be imitated and absorbed. 

A practical suggestion of how we par- 
ents may gain both the courage and the 
wisdom to maintain in our family life 
those rites and customs that will most 
simply and effectively enrich the spiritual 
life of our children is that we keep in 
association with other parents struggling 
with the same problems, that by conference 
with them we may avail ourselves of their 
experience in so far as that experience 
meets our needs, and that we may also 
gain the confidence and courage, that 
esprit de corps that comes from spiritual 
fellowship with others struggling with 
the same difficulties as we are, 
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Channing and Ourselves 


HIS SEEMS to be an age of objectivity rather 

than subjectivity. Do not be alarmed at the 
technical terms. As used, they mean exactly what 
they say—-we in these times are more interested in 
objects than in subjects. People are intensely con- 
cerned about what they can discover and appro- 
priate; hence we have a marvelous age of invent- 
ing, building, application of comforts to life. Life 
to-day is based on mechanisms. It is, therefore, ex- 
ternal. It goes out to seek, find, and apply. If a 
blizzard blocks traffic; if a storm of thunder and 
lightning puts out of commission the telephone 
service; if the train or ship is delayed, we are dis- 
turbed. Into most of our plans, now, goes the as- 
sumption that all the elements of this modern 
mechanical system are going to operate promptly 
and according to schedule. In consequence, our at- 
tention is directed to objects, externals, rather than 
to our subjective selves. 

Many thoughtful observers perceive a danger 
here, and urge a swing back to concern about char- 
acter? Nor are all these observers preaching their 
convictions from pulpits. It is rare to-day to attend 
a gathering of educators, social workers, or even of 
business men, industrial leaders, and representa- 
tives of governments, without hearing the warning 
expressed or implied that we are too much con- 
cerned about training only the mind, developing 
only the physical tastes, the “metallic” things of 
life. What they are saying is simply that there is 
too much insistence on the external aspects and too 
little insistence on personal character. 

We have celebrated this year the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the birth of William 
Ellery Channing. The world has moved rapidly 
since he prepared that great document, “Unitarian 
Christianity”. It may have moved wisely away from 
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some of the positions he took at that time. We 
doubt, however, if it has yet reached the one posi- 
tion he took and expressed in his own career as 
few men ever have. Channing had unusual mental 
power and spiritual discernment. But the quality 
that made his influence live, and the quality that 
distinguished him most, was his character. On that 
he stood like a rock. In the achievement of that he 
was supreme. 

In “Unitarian Christianity”, he revealed his de- 
votion to its attainment: “No influence in the uni- 
verse seems to us so glorious as that over the char- 
acter; and no redemption so worthy of thankful- 
ness, as the restoration of the soul to purity. With- 
out this, pardon, were it possible, would be of little 
value. Why pluck the sinner from hell, if a hell be 
left to burn in his own breast? Why raise him to 
heaven, if he remain a stranger to its sanctity and 
love?” 

That paragraph ought to be written in glowing 
letters and placed where the multitude could read 
it and think about it. We may say that Channing 
was too introspective. Perhaps he was. Constant 
examination of himself may have made him mag- 
nify defects, and despair of perfection, to such a 
degree that depression attacked him and made his 
influence less wholesome at a certain period of his 
life. Perhaps that is true; yet, if a few characters 
were living and working among us to-day, with his 
zeal, discernment, and singleness of purpose, we 
might feel the impulse and respond with a re- 
generated society. Channing taught us—what many 
leaders are urging to-day—to look within, to the 
innermost self. Invention is good; machinery is 
good; comfort is good. But no one of the three can 
measure up to its possibilities unless there is also 
present a consciousness of the eternal value of the 
personal equation. 


Advertise, Says Seitz 


GENERAL UNDERSTANDING has prevailed 

in religious journalism that religious papers 
could not count on much advertising: the circula- 
tion was likely to be limited; the daily and weekly 
press offered so many more inducements to adver- 
tisers ; the quality of advertising almost all religious 
papers would take had its rigid limits—many a 
church publication could promptly change a deficit 
into a surplus if it would consent to take all the 
advertising offered it. 

In view of this traditional belief, we hardly know 
what to make of a statement made by a former 
manager of The New York World, Don C. Seitz, 
when he says the religious press of the country 
offers an exceedingly fertile field to advertising 
agencies. Mr. Seitz said: “To the advertiser the 
religious press offers an inviting field, long untilled. 
Its readers are the backbone of the community. 
Many millions belong to the Christian Church, far 
outnumbering the indifferent. In all, something like 
eight million copies an issue are turned out from 
religious presses. Many of these, of course, are not 
fitted for advertising, but it would be easy for an 
agent to fix up a list of two million copies a week 
of unexcelled quality and buying power.” 

The writer pays a deserved tribute to the sub- 


scribers and readers of religious periodicals. They 
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are the “backbone—the salt—of the community”. 
Adherents to the Christian churches do have, in 
the aggregate, tremendous buying power. Adver- 
tisements they see in their church papers they 
respect, for they know the list is a selected one. 
After all, Mr. Seitz may have provided religious 
journalists with considerable food for thought. 


Church Trains Executives 


PRIMARY FUNCTION of the church is that 
of spiritual adviser to the community. It may 
meet that obligation satisfactorily or unsatisfac- 
torily, in proportion to its zeal, equipment, en- 
vironment. At all events, the fact that churches 
have been urging honest, moral, and spiritual living 
for a generation, a century, two centuries, means 
vastly more to the tranquillity and progress of 
the community than can be expressed by statistics. 
We do not usually go to graveyards for inspira- 
tion. But on the headstones in many an ancient 
church burying ground are the names, now for- 
gotten, of men and women loyal to their churches 
in other years; who held their communities to 
ideals of righteousness through good and ill report. 
The church is always in an exposed position; 
that is, it is open to attack. The eyes of the public, 
if not their interest, are focused upon it. Let it err 
in even a minor particular, and criticism follows. 
The fact that churches are so exposed to public 
censure may and frequently does, react favorably 
to the church, for it is not allowed to forget for a 
moment its high and sacred obligation. 

But in view of criticisms leveled at it for what it 
commits and omits, it may be well to consider a 
service it renders on which almost no comment has 
been made in print. Churches have allied organiza- 
tions. They have their Sunday-schools, activities of 
men, women, and young people, their social groups. 
All these organizations require officers. In fact, 


‘ there is probably no institution in the neighbor- 


hood which requires more initiative and direction. 
All these activities offer wide opportunity for train- 
ing in executive ability. We are only saying what 
everyone who is at all conversant with the situation 
knows, when we repeat that many men have in- 
creased their business efficiency from what they 
learned about people as chairmen of the board of 
church trustees; many a boy and girl has gone on 
to college and headed important organizations 
there with credit because of knowledge gained 
while directing the young people’s organization of 
the home church; many a woman has been pro- 
moted to responsible executive positions with 
women’s clubs and state organizations because of 
knowledge of parliamentary procedure secured as 
president of the church guild and Alliance. Many a 
useful public school-teacher first received the teach- 
ing impulse as a girl teaching in the primary de- 
partment of the Sunday-school. In short, the church 
offers a constant training ground for those who 
later may have to meet important executive re- 
sponsibilities. Its true purpose is to raise the moral 
and spiritual tone. But in doing that it benefits the 
neighborhood in numberless unsuspected ways, 
which is one more reason why it deserves support. 
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Patriotism Is Questioned 


HE PEOPLES of the earth surely are being 
educated away from war. At no time in human 
history have wider, better-organized attempts been 
made to teach people that war is horrible, a rem- 
nant of atavism, than now. The best-selling book of 
the generation, “All Quiet on the Western Front”, 
has that for its motive. Its success prompted a 
considerable list of publications with a similar aim. 
Some of the greatest dramatic and screen successes, 
as “The Enemy”, “The Big Parade”, “What Price 
Glory?” and “Journey’s End”, have a similar pur- 
pose. Peace societies, lecturers, such earnest re- 
formers as Salmon O. Levinson, who would outlaw 
war, the League of Nations,—all have tended to 
create a state of mind intelligently antagonistic to 
armed strife. 

An article, “Education for Peace’, by W. B. 
Curry, written for Progressive Education, says that 
no final solution of the evil of war can come until 
partisan passion and national loyalty are elimi- 
nated. War always arouses intense enthusiasm, 
which takes the form of hate against the enemy, 
though lately he may have been a good friend. Mr. 
Curry writes: “All the orthodox methods of incul- 
eating patriotism, such as saluting the flag, ought 
to be abolished. . . . The conventional method of 
promoting patriotism is quite vicious, since its sole 
practical result is an increased willingness to go 
to war.” 

He, of course, is a pupil of Bertrand Russell, who 
deplores the fact that conquering heroes are 
held up in histories and biographies for admiration. 
“The true conquerors”, Russell writes, “in my 
teaching of history, would be those who did some- 
thing to dispel darkness within and without— 
Buddha, and Socrates, Archimedes, Galileo, and 
Newton, and all the men who have helped to give 
us mastery over ourselves and over nature’. Russell 
and Curry have given us farflung ideals, no doubt. 
By and by a race of supermen may be born who will 
glorify only the saint and the philosopher, and who 
will cease to regard the flag with any veneration. 
But at the present stage of human development, 
leaders of armies, particularly armies of liberation, 
seem to be entitled to a place in the admiration of 
posterity. It is hardly time to shelve, permanently, 
Leonidas, the Prince of Orange, Washington, 
Lafayette, Grant, even Robert E. Lee. Their 
courage, devotion to a cause, endurance and skill 
when disaster threatened, have inspired, and will 
continue to inspire, countless thousands. 

So far as ceasing to salute the flag is concerned, 
it seems to us that at present an order to that 
effect would do a great deal more harm than good. 
The stir and thrill one gets as one sees it passing, 
for instance in a parade of massed colors, does 
not necessarily make for the war-fever. It signifies 
pride of achievement, devotion to the best in a 
nation’s life, the dignity of loyal citizenship. Prob- 
ably we shall not always be saluting flags and 
honoring war-heroes. But do not compel us to pick 
the fruit until it is ripe! 
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ROOSEVELT: THE STORY OF A FRIENDSHIP. 
1880-1919. By Owen Wister. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $4.00. 

Instead of Wister on Roosevelt, this book 
might almost as well have been entitled 
Roosevelt on Wister; for, with studious 
care, along with Mr. Wister’s recollections 
of his long and intimate associations with 
“7. R.”, it offers the reader a complete 
record of the latter’s opinions of Mr. 
Wister both as man and writer. The 
author, occasionally, refers to a lost letter 
from his friend, but, apparently, not even 
the briefest note commending his own 
books is missing from the correspondence. 
They are all here. Letters amounting to 
no more than a single line, written in 
haste, but expressing a word of conven- 
tional praise for some book or article 
which Mr. Wister has sent him, have been 
carefully preserved, and are herein re- 
corded. As we have intimated, the result 
is almost as much a literary autobiog- 
raphy as a portrait of Theodore Roose- 
velt, as seen through the eyes of a friend 
who knew him well for almost forty 
years. The reader learns how The Vir- 
ginian, and various other books of the 
novelist, came to be written; also about 
his travels here and abroad. One long 
chapter deals with his reminiscences of 
mutual friends, Elihu Root, Mr. Justice 
Holmes, Henry Adams, Jules Jusserand, 
W. H. Taft, and others. Much space is 
utilized by Mr. Wister’s comments on 
American history and civilization. Hence, 
from almost one-half of the volume, Roose- 
velt is practically absent. Of what re- 
mains, suffice it to say that the memories 
of Roosevelt, while they add nothing to 
what we already know concerning the 
emphatic personality of the twenty-sixth 
President of the United States, either as 
man, political leader, or idealist, do recall 
the sterling qualities inherent in that 
unique character. To his friend, Teddy was 
all great—‘“a militant preacher” is the 
phrase he uses oftenest to describe him, 
a genuine hero, whose inexhaustible en- 
ergy, incorrigible optimism, lofty patriot- 
ism, and democratic sympathies endeared 
him to millions of his fellow citizens. Al- 
though he recognizes the fact that Roose- 
velt was unpopular with many people, 
he himself finds no fault in him, although 
he does confess that “T. R.’s” decision 
to run against Taft and Wilson was a 
serious error in judgment. The chapters 
dealing with this situation, and the events 
preceding it, are some of the most inter- 
esting in the entire work. For the rest, 
Roosevelt as Harvard student, Police Com- 
missioner, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
Governor of New York, Vice-President and 
President, trust-buster and social idealist, 
is vividly portrayed. The book is marred, in 
no small measure, by the snobbish tone in 
which it is written. Mr. Wister evidently 
belives that the suwmmum bonum of life in 
this land of the free is reserved for those 
who are born in Philadelphia, south of 


Chestnut Street, who go to Harvard, be- 
come members of “a certain club”, know 
the taste of good wine, who in general are 
aristocrats by birth and _ station. All 
others belong to a lower order of human- 
ity. He belongs to the tawny port-wine 
school of writers. A host of his reminis- 
cences are notably wet. Allusions to 
alcohol in many of its forms abound. 
Worse than this is his dislike of many 
persons, particularly Woodrow Wilson, 
whom he cannot mention without denun- 
ciations darkened with personal bitterness. 
Apart from these serious defects, this 
book makes interesting reading. Both as 
biography and autobiography, it has not 
a little of genuine worth. A. R. H. 


The Recovery of Paul 

THE ETHICS oF PAuL. By Morton Scott 
Enslin. New York: Harper and Brothers. $4.00. 

A real book, extraordinarily fresh, vital, 
rewarding. Dr. Enslin, whose New Testa- 
ment studies were pursued chiefly at Har- 
vard, now teaches at Crozer Theological 
Seminary, a Baptist institution with a fine 
tradition of liberal spirit and scholarly 
ideals. Something of what Walter Bundy 
recently did for Jesus (in Our Recovery 
of Jesus and The Religion of Jesus), 
Enslin here does for Paul, only more 
briefly, simply directly. He makes the 
apostle an intensely real man, fighting 
a very real battle to establish the su- 
premacy of a great moral ideal over him- 
self and over the Gentile populations of 
the Roman Empire. There is no book on 
Paul's ethics quite like this. It has learn- 
ing; the exegete and commentator will find 
in its pages an extraordinarily fresh and 
penetrating illumination of the text of the 
Letters. But the learning is there to serve, 
not to be served; it is treated with the 
friendly familiarity it deserves. Above all, 
the book is human; it sets forth a man 
working for men and speaking as men 
speak. Contemporary ethical influences, 
in Judaism, in the classic religions and 
philosophies, in the mysteries, are ade- 
quately grasped and presented. Dr. Enslin 
knows them too well to be intimidated by 
them. Just so he knows Paul too well to 
regard him either as kept in a sterilized 
test-tube for the transmission of a unique 
“Christian” ethic undefiled by “secular” 
contributions, or as so impressionable as 
te be cnly the purveyor of miscellaneous 
loans from his environment. The unique- 
uess and greatness of Paul emerge from 
this frank and searching treatment as 
from no earlier, more conventional and 
apologetic work. No one can lay it down 
without an impulse of almost enyious ad- 
miration for a man for whom the business 
of living a moral life was such a thrill- 
ing adventure, and the inducing of other 
men to do the same such an enthralling 
vocation. Few, if any, books on Paul’s 
teaching, are more readable than this; 
none, perhaps, is so truly at once a his- 
torical study and an immediately helpful 
incitement to the good life. Cc. R. B. 
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Nautical 
FLAG IN THE V’IND. By Alfred Stanford. 
New York: William Morrow and Company. 
$2.50. 


There is plenty of material here for a 
thrilling sea tale. A clerk in a marine in- 
surance company’s office becomes so ob- 
sessed with the idea of owning a ship 
that he selects a likely spot for wrecks, 
waits there patiently for his prey, and 
in due time reaps his reward. He proves 
the adage that “perseverance conquers all”. 
Mr. Stanford should know what he is 
writing about. Though still a young man, 
he has had considerable experience along 
marine lines. He would have us believe 
that in this day and generation a man 
anda girl could live for fifteen months 
on Cape Cod as undisturbed as Robinson 
Crusoe; then, that this same pair could 
salvage a stranded schooner given up as 
hopeless by a professional wrecking com- 
pany. Maybe they could, since truth is 
frequently unbelievable to the layman. 
Whether possible or not, the feat of getting 
a boat off a sandy reef is sufficient plot 
without the introduction of a decidedly 
second-rate love story. It is handled eyen 
more wunconvincingly than the nautical 
matter. Taken all in all, the book has the 
earmarks of the first novel of an imma- 
ture youth, whereas it is Mr. Stanford’s 
fifth. He evidently has his hero’s perse- 
verance, and should eventually write a 
worthy book. H. M. P. 


Tabloid Reviews 


ALBION AND ROSAMUND. By Bessie M. AI- 
theimer. Boston: The Christopher Publishing 
House. $1.50. 

A play in blank verse about the for- 
tunes of the barbarians who helped to 
overthrow the Roman Empire. Rather 
heavy verse, and stark tragedy, mingled 
with love scenes. Not especially significant. 

E. F. 


SALUTE TO ADVENTURERS. By John Buchan. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.50. 

An early adventure story by the leading 
Scotch story-teller of to-day. A novel 
whose background is colonial Virginia in 
the sixteen hundreds. Although not the 
équal of Mr. Buchan’s later work, it is 
romantic fiction, abounding in thrills and 
many hairbreadth escapes. Mary Johnston, 
in many of her novels, has dealt with the 
same period rather more convincingly. 


CuRIST THE Rock. By J. W. Johnshoy. Pubd- 
lished by the Author, $2.00. 

This Jittle book, by a professor in Con- 
cordia College, Minnesota, is a series of 
chapel addresses given to the students of 
that college. It presents in attractive form 
the outlines of the familiar evangelical 
gospel of salvation by belief in the sacri- 
ficial blood of the Second Person of the 
Divine Trinity, who was miraculously born 
to save mankind from the wrath of God 
by His death. The book may be recom- 
mended as a summary of Lutheran Funda- 
meutalism. No publisher is mentioned, but 
it is said that the book is “written for the 
common people who love the truth”. Might 
we not suggest that it is the uncommon 
people who love the truth? WAT 
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_ The Pay-Roll Detective 


ROSE BROOKS . 


began, Peter started for Thomas Martin’s 
logging camp high in the Sierras. 

Two weeks after his arrival, Peter, in 
high hunting boots, khaki togs, and five- 


Part I ‘ 


Peter Martin, fifteen, and hailing from 
Boston, was spending the summer in a 
logging camp of the California Sierras, at 
the invitation of his uncle, owner of 
lumber industries on the Pacific Coast. 

“Send that young Eastern nephew of 
mine out to me for the summer.” So 
Thomas Martin, the uncle, had written 
Peter’s parents toward the close of the 
school year, when all parents are wonder- 
ing desperately how best to provide work 
and fun for their active offspring. 

At this point of the letter, Peter’s 
mother had said: “A lumber camp! The 
Pacific Coast! the Sierra Mountains! 
California !”’ 

“Geographically correct”, said Peter’s 
father, as serencly as though no bomb 
had burst. “Now listen to the fun that 
secamp’s going to have!” 

“Going to have!” burst from Peter’s 
mother. “You talk as if everything were 
all settled!” 

“IT know Peter”, said Mr. Martin. “And 
I know the Sierra Mountains. Didn’t I 
grow up in ’em, summers? Haven’t I al- 
ways itched to let Peter have some of my 
egrowing-up fun? And here’s his big chance, 
just at the age when he needs those 
mountains most. And Tom says if he earns 
his salt—” 

“Why don’t you read me that letter?” 
said Mrs. Martin. 

“Why do you interrupt every time I 
begin to read you this letter?’ said Mr. 
Martin, with a burst of laughter. He 
began again: 

“Tf Peter is anything like his father 
at fifteen, he’s a dynamo.’ ” 

“That’s so”, sighed Mrs. Martin. “Peter’s 
two dynamos.” 

“We needs a big playground, and 
plenty to do?”, continued Mr. Martin. 
“Send him out to me, and I’ll park him 
out in one of my Sierra logging camps, 
the one in charge of Steven Benson, finest 
young chap that lives. Peter won’t know 
he’s in charge of anybody, but I’ll charge 
Steve to keep a sharp eye on him. Tell 
Peter I’m offering him a chance to work 
for me. Steve will size things up and fit 
him into some kind of tenderfoot job.’ ” 

“Tenderfoot!” said Mrs. Martin scorn- 
fully. 

“Tf the young rascal gets out of the 
tenderfoot class, as some lads do in these 
mountains, you can’t tell but it may be 
an opening for Peter later on. I wish I 
had a lad like him.’ ” 

“Poor Tom!” said Mr. Martin. ‘And he's 
right as rain. What’s one short summer? 
Haven’t we been wondering steadily for 
the last month what we could plan for 
Peter, to meet his growing-up energies?” 

The answer to all these questions put 
by Peter’s father to Peter’s mother was 
that, on the same day that vacation 


gallon hat (his proudest possession) 
looked as much a part of the landscape as 
the yellow pines among which he spent 
his glorious days. 

“But why do you always drive the old 
flivver to town yourself, Steve?’ Peter, at 
the end of those two short weeks, was on 
terms of stanch friendship with the manly 
young mountaineer whom Thomas Martin 
had described in his letter of invitation. 
“Why do you take your own time to go, 
Steve? Every man in camp can drive. 
Why don’t you send me, Steve?” 

Steve kept a sober face at the “man”, 
and answered: “Sure you could drive her. 
But that’s a little chore Mr. Martin wants 
me to do.” 

“He does? Why does he, Steve?’ per- 
sisted Peter. 

“Well now, you ask your uncle when 
he hits camp to-morrow. And see that jouw 
ask nobody else.” Steve’s tone and eyes 
were firm, and Peter never needed a sec- 
ond bidding. 

But next day, when Uncle Tom did “hit 
camp”’, Peter chose a moment when they 
two were alone to repeat his question. 

Uncle Tom, looking his young nephew 
up and down, from boots to five-gallon 
hat, must have been pleased, for he said 
heartily: “I believe V’ll tell you. Think 
you can keep a quiet tongue in your head?” 

“Yes, sir’, said Peter. “I’ll give you my 
Scout honor, I’ll not tell a soul.” 

“Steve goes to town every day for sup- 
plies’, said Mr. Martin, after he had led 
Peter a little way down a solitary trail, 
“to put the men off guard. One day in 
every month, Steve gets the cash for the 
pay roll, as well as supplies. We have to 
pay the men up here in cash. Nobody but 
Steve knows which day he'll bring it.” 

“Oh! said Peter in instant excitement. 
‘Do the men know it’s Steve who brings 
it?” 

“They’re not sure, Mr. Detective”, said 
Mr. Martin, pleased at the thrill plainly 
written on Peter’s face. “You see I al- 
ways turn up around pay day. They may 
think I bring it. It’s safer to keep ’em 
guessing. Most of the men are straight as 
you or Steve or I, but you can’t ever 
tell who lurks in these old mountains.” 

Peter glowed and asked: “Mayn’t I go to 
town every day with Steve?” 

“Well, now”, considered Mr. 
‘perhaps I shouldn’t let you—” 

“And we won't tell Steve you've told 
me! And, don’t you see, Uncle Tom, it would 
fool ’em all more if you let me go? I 
mean if they get to suspecting Steve 
brings it?’ 

“By George, you're right there!” Mr. 
Martin hesitated, and then made a remark 
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of which Peter understood not a word. 
“If the old mountain magic isn’t working 
in his bones!” 

Next day, as Steve was urging the old 
flivver to a sputtering start, Mr. Martin 
hailed him. “Hi! Steve! Take Peter along 
with you every day as part of his job. 
Yow’ll find a boy handy to help you cart 
bundles.” 

Not by startled look nor word did Steve 
show his surprise, as Mr. Martin knew 
he wouldn’t. Peter, outwardly surprised 
and pleased, inwardly thrilled to his 
marrow, hopped in, and said nonchalantly 
to Steve, when they were well on their 
way: “I asked him why you went, Steve, 
and he said, ‘Go along, too, if you want 
to a ” 

Steve whistled, but answered not in 
words. What could he say? 

So Peter, swelling with secret impor- 
tance, kept his two ears cocked and his 
mouth tight closed on the subject of the 
daily trips to town. During the last week 
of the next month, as he was taking a 
solitary stroll to a crag which overhung 
the whole world, so it seemed to Peter, 
he was suddenly moved to curl himself up 
like a squirrel in the shelter of a friendly 
bowlder, and there, to the soughing of the 
wind in the pines, he fell sound asleep, 
to awake, much later, not only to the 
soughing wind but to the murmur of 
human voices. 

(To be concluded) 


Right 
For right is right, since God is God, 
And right the day must win; 
To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin. 
Frederick W. Faber. 
Sentence Sermon 


My steadfast heart shall know no 


fear !—Helen Maria Williams. 


For Girls and Boys 


Betty BRADFORD, ENGINEER. By Mary Mon- 
tague Davis. New York: The Mucmillaa Com- 
pany. $1.75. 

This is a story of striking contrasts. 
Betty Bradford, left an orphan at the 
age of eleven, goes to live with an uncle, 
Lawrence Bradford, engineer in charge 
of railroad construction in the McCloud 
River Country, a region where extensive 
lumber industries are being carried on. 
Uncle “Larry”, kind-hearted, but over- 
whelmingly busy, feels that rough en- 
gineering camps are no places for a girl, 
and sends her to Boston, to Miss Finley’s 
school, for a seven-year term. However, in 
the end, Betty proves that she is indis- 
pensable to her uncle. She fits beautifully 
into that rough, wild Western life, char- 
acterized by glorious Mt. Shasta. When 
her uncle is in extremities because the 
cook is sick, his niece, to his astonishment, 
proves that she can do the work satis- 
factorily. Finally, instead of his orphaned 
niece being in the way, she becomes ex- 
ceedingly important to his engineering 
projects. 

John Stanwood, looking for a job with 

(Continued on page 640) 
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Questions, Free Discussion at 


Seventh Annual Rowe Camp Conference 
MARTHA D. SHARP 


HIS is the commentary of one who 

was fortunate enough to be a speaker 
at the seventh annual Rowe Camp Con- 
ference held at Rowe, Mass., June 28 to 
July 6. 

Dr. Horace Westwood, mission preacher 
for the Unitarian Laymen’s League, 
opened the week with a sermon at the 
Sunday morning service in the Preserved 
Smith Chapel. Besides the forty-nine 
campers and seven staff members who 
had gathered for the Rowe Conference, 
the little chapel was filled with towns- 
people and former Rowe Campers and 
their families. 

Rey. Norman D. Fletcher of Haverhill, 
gave a series of five morning lectures on 
“Old Problems for a New Generation’. 
The subjects of his thought-provoking con- 
ferences were: “Is Life Worth Living?” 
“How Can We Make Life Worth Living?” 
“The Problem of Tolerance’, ‘Some 
Social Sins of Human Beings”, and “Is 
Virtue Unattractive?”’ 

The second series of lectures was given 
by Mrs. Martha D. Sharp of Hingham, 
Mass., who chose to discuss “Making the 
Game of Life Worth the Candle’, treating 
this under five divisions: ‘‘What Do We 
Live By?’ “Going Places and Doing 
Things”, “Ideas and Ideals”, “The Melt- 
ing Pot’, and “Is Life Worth Living?’ 

Some objective conclusions about a con- 
ference are possible even for one who has 
served as a speaker. The outstanding im- 
pression which the Rowe Camp Confer- 
ence makes on a new member is the sense 
of responsibility which each delegate 
manifests in his attitude toward the ad- 
dresses. There was one hundred per cent 
attendance at every session, yet none of 
the pressure to attend lectures, so evident 
at larger conferences, was brought to bear 
upon any person. And the campers were 
not only present at the meetings, but they 
asked intelligent questions afterward. The 
eonference spirit recurred throughout the 
day, the delegates carrying ideas away 
for discussion among themselves and ap- 
proaching the speaker in the evening with 
fresh, matured reactions to the same 
subject. 

This spirit of responsibility, of partici- 
pation of each in the whole camp life and 
in freely discussing any question in the 
group after each meeting, was partly the 
result of the fact that the camp was just 
the right size. Everyone knew everybody 
else’s first name by the second day. There 
was a rare spirit of comradeship fostered 
by Rey. and Mrs. Charles P. Wellman and 
Rey. Edwin Fairley, who are responsible 
for the suecess of this gathering. These 
three older leaders refrained from ask- 
ing the speaker any questions during the 
discussion period which followed each 
lecture, because they wished to preserve 
the contact of the speaker with the young 
members of his group. This idea could 
be practiced to advantage by other older 
people who are sponsoring young people’s 
gatherings. 


Rowe Camp is again unique. It is a 
project in young people’s self-government. 
The first evening everyone met on the 
poreh and decided together on the time 
for “taps”. Without previous suggestion, 
one of the older girls moved the adoption 
of ten o’clock as the retiring hour and 
ten-thirty as the time for complete silence. 
This was unanimously accepted—and the 
problem of putting people to bed was 
solved by the group itself! There was 
not only co-operation in self-government, 
but also in the preparation of meals. 
Every camper served his turn at helping 
the cook, setting the table, waiting, clear- 
ing away, and dish-washing. No one per- 
formed the same task twice; each tour 
of duty was with a different squad. This 
working together helped the young people 
to feel at home and to become acquainted. 
They showed pride in the way they per- 
formed their duties. 

Each cabin or tent chose its counselor, 
who served with the directors of the 
camp as an administrative body for the 
duties of the conference. Miss Mary 
Wright, head counselor, had charge of 
sports, acting also as camp secretary. 

Tribute to Mr. and Mrs. Wellman and 
Mr. Fairley, whose unselfish devotion and 
inspiring leadership have now established 
the Rowe Camp Conference as a strong 
and wholesome tradition! ‘The Spirit of 
Rowe’, is illustrated by two incidents. 
Two former campers who had been reg- 
ularly at Rowe year after year were not 
able to come this year, because they could 
not get vacations from their work at the 
time the conference met. But they came 
from Brattleboro, Vt., for the week-end 
and offered to pay the way of two other 
boys. Last year the Unitarian Church in 
Flatbush, Brooklyn, N.Y., sent two dele- 
gates, Arthur Denton and Erma Stroh. 
These young people were so enthusiastic 
about Rowe that they returned this year, 
paying their own way and bringing three 
other delegates with them. 

Rowe Camp Conference has been de- 
veloped in a way which seems to blaze 
the trail for other small conference groups 
over the country. An institute of this 
kind is the most wholesome atmosphere 
for members of the Y. P. R. U. The size 
is right, and the spirit of co-operation and 
the simplicity of creature comforts make 
the cost as low as possible. 

A candlelight service in the gray stone 
chapel closed each day’s balanced pro- 
gram of conference and play. 


WALTHAM, Mass.—The First Parish 
Church elected these officers and members 
of the Parish Committee at its annual 
meeting: Clerk, Daniel C. Denniston; 
treasurer, Hiram B. Hartwell; Parish 
Committee members for three years, 
Robert P. Rutter, Winthrop J. Barnes, 
Miss Mary A Hartwell; Parish Committee 
for one year, Mrs. Robert A. Davis. 
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George Heber Rice Served 
Churches in Laconia, Pueblo 


Information regarding the death of 
George Heber Rice of Los Angeles, Calif., 
formerly a Unitarian minister but in later 
years a platform lecturer, has been given 
THE REGISTER by a reader who was a 
parishioner of Mr. Rice’s when he was 
minister of the Unitarian Church in 
Pueblo, Colo. Mr. Rice died November 2 
last at his home in Los Angeles. He re- 
ceived his ministerial training at Auburn 
Theological Seminary and was ordained 
in San Antonio, Tex. Before coming to 
Pueblo, he was minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Laconia, N.H. Later he 
was in pastoral work in California. 

A Laconia newspaper pays tribute to 
Mr. Rice as having been a _ forceful 
speaker, as having “contended for a 
more liberal acceptance of the teachings 
of Jesus’, and as having striven to “have 
the churches keep in step with the advanc- 
ing hosts of scholars and scientists and 
of all gifted honest men and women who 
are striving to aid humanity in its efforts 
to grow in knowledge and interpret the 
Bible as the supreme literature of the 
religious life’. 


For Boys and Girls 
(Continued from page 639) 


an engineering outfit; Tom, assistant to 
Mr. Bradford; Marian and Jessie Strong, 
their father and mother, and Miss Finley, 
—all add interest and zest to the narrative. 
Mrs. Davis describes with accuracy scenes 
in the McCloud River country and in 
Boston, her two locations giving her op- 
portunity to employ contrasting descrip- 
tions. The author has studied the sort of 
narrative which will appeal to girls in 
the early adolescent stage, a form not 
easy to master. The reader never forgets 
that Betty is the one whose story is being 
told—that is good art. The other charac- 
ters support her. Even magnificent Mt. 
Shasta is used to reflect her character. 
The dialogue is brisk. The narrative 
moves along as that of a juvenile book 
should—rapidly, and with long descrip- 
tions and technical statements omitted. 
Mrs. Davis uses a number of striking 
analogies, which fit. In her first book, 
Dr. Pete of the Sierras, and now in this 
one, she displays exceptional ability to 
penetrate and describe the real world girls 
and boys live in. E. H. 0. 


Services in “Old Ship Church” 


During August the following ministers 
will conduct the services in the meeting- 
house and in the parish house of the First 
Parish Church in Hingam, Mass.: August 
3, Rev. H. Sumner Mitchell; August 10, 
Rev. Earl C. Davis; August 17, Rev. John 
Nicol Mark; August 24, Rev, John C. 
Petrie; August 31, Rev. Alson H. Robin- 
son. Services are held in the parish house 
during the alterations on the interior of 
the historic “Old Ship Church”, but a 
preliminary five-minute service is con- 
ducted in the meeting-house to keep the 
continuity of worship there since the 
building of the structure in 1681, 
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~The Church School Institute 


Delegates gather at the Shoals, study methods, hear stirring 
addresses, and engage in social activities 


JESSIE FE. DONAHUE 


IsLes or SHOALS, N.H., July 19. 


HE tenth annual Church School Insti- 

tute at Star Island, conducted by the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League with the co- 
operation of the Department of Religious 
Edueation of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, has been one of great value to 
those engaged in the training of children 
at home, in church school, or in day school. 
It has looked at the subject of child educa- 
tion in the jJarge, through courses of lec- 
tures upon psychology and philosophy from 
a modern point of view, and it also has af- 
forded those engaged in child training an 
opportunity to bring their specific prob- 
lems before experts in teaching. Each 
afternoon, group conferences have been 
held. Miss Frances W. Wood, director of 
religious education in the Detroit, Mich., 


‘Unitarian Church, has been in charge of 


the group which needed help on senior 
elass methods and church school admin- 
istration. Miss D. Louise Henderson, who 
holds a similar position at All Souls 
Church in New York City, led the daily 
conferences on junior and intermediate 
methods; and the teachers of kindergarten 
and primary children met with Miss Mar- 
ion Drew Bassett, kindergartner in the 
First Unitarian Church of Newton, Mass. 

Nor was the social side of the Institute 
neglected. Unusually novel were the 
“stunts”, in which Mrs. William Ernest 
Hocking proved to be an adept as origin- 
ator, costumer, coach, and general man- 
ager. Mrs. Hocking was paying her first 
visit to fle island as the wife of one of the 
principal speakers of the week, Prof. Wil- 
liam Hrnest Hocking, Alford professor of 
philosophy in Harvard University. In the 
last issue of the Institute’s daily paper, The 
Four Winds, which was edited by Rufus 
Stickney of Somerville, Mass., appeared 
an interview with Mrs. Hocking, who is 
the daughter of John Boyle O’Reilly. “I 
think it is quite incredible’, said Mrs. 
Hocking, ‘‘to see how swiftly Star Island 
picks up every element and unites them. 
I was not here a day before I felt myself 
to be an integral part of the whole sur- 
roundings. Things could be stiff here, but 
they have a kind of simplicity that makes 
them wholly without effort.” The week’s 
program closed with a banquet at which 
most of the delegates appeared in fancy 
costumes devised from the meager mate- 
rials to be gathered up on the premises. 
Carl B. Wetherell, headmaster of Proctor 
Academy, was toastmaster, and several 
brief talks were heard. A feature of the 
banquet was the observance of the birth- 
day of Rev. E. Subbukrishnaiya, his first 
birthday in America. A birthday cake gay 
with lighted candles was supplemented by 
the gift of a purse of money, which Mr. 
Subbukrishnaiya wishes to have used for 
a suitably inscribed wrist watch which he 
ean take back to India with him as a per- 
manent reminder of Star Island and the 
Institute. 


Outdoor sports have been popular, as 
usual. Swimming, with Thomas W. Hoag 
of Dorchester, Mass., as life guard, has 
had its enthusiasts. The several ball teams 
conducted a series of games which was 
won by the team captained by John Boyden 
Carpenter of West Roxbury, Mass. The 
winner of the finals in men’s singles at 
tennis was Malcolm C. Rees, new admin- 
istrative vice-president of the Laymen’s 
League; and the winner in the women’s 
Singles was Mrs. Waitstill H. Sharp of 
Hingham, Mass. The mixed doubles were 
also won by Mrs. Sharp and Mr. Rees. 

The Institute preacher was Rey. W. 
Waldemar W. Argow of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, who remained over from the pre- 
vious week, at which he had been one of 
the principal speakers for the Y. P. R. 
U. Mr. Argow preached at the service Sun- 
day morning on “A Glorious Gospel’. The 
first element of such a gospel is not to be 
afraid of life, he said. By faith, hope, 
courage, and aspiration, man is saved, he 
said. Percy W. Gardner, president of the 
Laymen’s League, opened the Institute 
Saturday evening and also was the Sunday 
evening speaker. Just as it is a good thing 
to pick out securities for their intrinsic 
worth, for their yield, and with an idea of 
diversification of investments, so should 
a man invest his life, he said. 

Two lectures by Dr. Abraham Myerson 
of Boston on child psychology were speci- 
fically on “Heredity and Environment in 
Their Relation to the Child”. Dr, Myer- 
son believes that both of these influences 
are constantly at work. Everything not 
postulated by faith is either heredity or 
environment. Each character is the re- 
sultant of both influences. Dr. Myerson 
gave illustrations to show that what one 
thinks is innate may disappear in a 
changed environment. This fact is of great 
importance to those who are training chil- 
dren. Child psychology is not a measurable 
or predicable subject. Child life is too 
fluid. “Of all the important ingredients 
that go to making up a child, keep in mind 
his ego and use common sense’, he advised. 

Six lectures on “The Philosophy and Psy- 
chology of Religion” have been given by 
Professor Hocking. In his first two morn- 
ings, he took “The God of Experience” and 
“the God of the Cosmos” in dealing with 
the general theme, “The Nature of God’. 
In summarizing his conception of God, 
Professor Hocking stated that God is an 
answer to certain psychological needs: 
the need for protection, for the feeling 
of a paternal care in the universe, for an 
object of unmitigated love and devotion, 
for sustained belief in the importance of 
inward righteousness and the spread of 
that righteousness, and the need for hope, 
dreams, and ideals. God, he said, is an 
escape from finite values. He is a Being 
who lies beyond nature, whose body is 
nature. Something from outside is coming 
in and the self is responding to it, If this 
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outer reality should be withdrawn, Pro- 
fessor Hocking said, life could not go on, 
and that outer reality is his most imme- 
diate sense of God. In his later lectures, 
Professor Hocking spoke on “The Prob- 
lem of Hyil’, “Present Worth of the Con- 
ception of Sin’, “The Idea of Salvation 
in Tradition and in Life’, and “Overcom- 
ing the World’. Sin, he said, lies in the 
quality of man’s free choices, and the 
state of sinfulness in the things he cares 
about. The danger of sin is the resulting 
inability to care enough about his pri- 
mary business, which Professor Hocking 
believes is to do God’s work in the world. 
“Once launched on the life of purpose, 
physical evils and misfortunes cease to be 
a problem.” 

Mrs. Sophia Lyon Fahs of New York 
City has given daily lectures this week 
on methods and aims in religious educa- 
tion. A large part of the information she 
conveyed was through the description of 
experiments and cases from which she 
has built up her theories. 

Lectures and demonstrations on religious 
drama were presented by Rev. Chester A. 
Drummond of Newton, Mass, Two of his 
lecture periods were devoted to the sub- 
jects of costuming and lighting. Thursday 
evening, immediately preceding the candle- 
light service, a brief play was given in 
the meeting-house under Mr. Drummond’s 
direction. 

Rey. Jacob Trapp, who is about to go 
from Berkeley, Calif., to Salt Lake City 
as minister of the Unitarian Church, de- 
seribed a church school experiment tried 
out by the Berkeley church during the past 
year, and also outlined in brief a pageant 
for Christmas, ‘The Children of the Na- 
tions at Bethlehem”, written by himself 
and presented last Christmas. Mr. Trapp 
emphasized the beauty of the Berkeley 
church as a setting for such a pageant 
and also as a place in which to hold the 
children’s service of worship. 

Rev, Norman D. Fletcher of Haverhill, 
Mass., who holds membership in both the 
Unitarian and Universalist -fellowships, 
gave an address on “Is Life Worth Living, 
or An Old Problem in a New Setting’. Mr. 
Subbukrishnaiya gave an evening address 
on “Some Educational Experiments in Mod- 
ern India”, and James G. McDonald, head 
of the Foreign Policy Association, spoke 
one evening on “America’s Responsibility 
Abroad”. Mr. McDonald believes there 
should be country-wide education to in- 
duce the United States to enter the League 
of Nations and to enter it in a direct way. 

Several ministers were in the group of 
attendants at the Institute. These con- 
ducted the morning devotionals and some 
of the candlelight services. Among these 
ministers were Mr. Trapp; Rey. Edwin H. 
Wilson of Dayton, Ohio; Rey. George H. 
Badger of Orlando, Fla.; Rev. Dubois Le- 
Feyre of Youngstown, Ohio; Rev. Robert 
H. Schacht, Jr., of Needham, Mass. 

A roll call at the banquet revealed dele- 
gates present from Washington, D.C., Cali- 
fornia, Minnesota, Florida, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, and Iowa, besides those 
from New England, New York, and other 
States along the Atlantic seaboard. 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


In a “republic 
the FIRST RULE for 


the guidance of a 


CITIZEN 
is obedience to 
LAW 
CALVIN COOLIDGE 


Personals 


Miss Betty Snyder, daughter of Dr. 
and Mrs. Charles EB. Snyder of the First 
Unitarian Church of Sioux City, Iowa, 
was married July 9 to Joseph BH. Nero of 
Rochester, N.Y. The ceremony was per- 
formed in the Unitarian Church by the 
bride’s father. 


Among honorary degrees conferred at 
commencements this June was the honor- 
ary Doctorate of Laws given by Bowdoin 
College to Chief Justice William R. Pat- 
tangall of the Supreme Court of Maine, 
and the degree of Doctor of Literature 
conferred by Boston University upon 
Charles F. D. Belden, director of the 
Boston, Mass., Publie Library, both promi- 
nent Unitarian laymen of the churches in 
Augusta, Maine, and Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
respectively. Mr. Belden is a trustee of 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


Miss Emma J. Fordyce, who retired 
from school work in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
after fifty-five years of service, is a mem- 
ber of the Peoples Church, Unitarian, in 
Cedar Rapids. 


Rey. Margaret B. Barnard of Greenfield, 
Mass., secretary of the Connecticut Valley 
Conference, is president of the Greenfield 
District Women’s Republican Club, the 
territory of which includes twenty towns 
besides Greenfield. Its object is not merely 
partisan, but it also aims to educate 
the women voters in the principles of 
politics and citizenship. 


Mrs. Karl Karsian, formerly Miss Adel- 
aide Harves who was married in Keene, 
N.H., June 27 to Mr. Karsian, an instruc- 
tor at the University of Michigan, has been 
parish assistant for the First Unitarian 
Church in Philadelphia, Pa., for the past 
two years and is the daughter of Oscar B. 
Hawes, minister of the Unitarian Church 
in Keene. 


Rey. George L. Parker of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Toledo, Ohio, and Presi- 
dent Arthur E. Morgan of Antioch College 
were speakers at the recent Ohio State 
Convention of Universalist Churches. 


Barnstable, Mass., Services 


Summer services are being held at the 
Unitarian Church in Barnstable, Mass., 
where Rey. Anita T. Pickett was recently 
installed as minister. Preachers for August 
will be as follows: August 3, Rev. John C. 
Petrie; August 10, Mrs. Pickett; August 
17, Rev. George Kent; August 24, Mrs. 
Pickett; August 31, service by members 
of the YB Rew. 
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OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


years’ experience show 
that Laymen’s League 
chapters which are rep- 


resented at their con- 


ventions almost invariably do the 
best work. The Eastern Conven- 
tion will be held at 


LENOX, MASS., SEPT. 19-21 


Arrange for delegates now so that 
they can plan ahead to avoid conflict- 
ing engagements. _ Send their names 
to the 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 


SIXTEEN BEACON STREET, BosTON, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
CHICAGO 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Its association with the 
University of Chicago opens to its 
students, in addition to its own 
courses, a curriculum unrivaled in 
extent. 


Fall Term begins October 1, 
19380. 

For information address 
President Sypnny B. Snow, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Unt- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


The next term begins August 18, 19380. 


Yor Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


BHARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D. 


THE criristian INEXPENSIVE 
UNION VACATIONS 


For Young Men at the 
CAMPING CLUB 

$11.10 WEEKLY. 
48 Boylston Street 


Inquire at 
HUBbard 1122 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1845 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 

IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Crierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civiland religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
High academic standards, 


Rey. Lyman V. Ruriepen, President. 
For particulars address 


Miss ANNIH M. FILooN, School Administrator, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


‘In the foothills of the White Mountains’’ 


Boys only, beginning September. College, Gen- 
eral, Practical Arts Courses. Junior School, 
All Sports. Over fifty years, Unitarian aus- 
—_ Tuition, room, board, laundry, $800. 
Write to: 


CARL B. WETHERELL Headmaster 
Box 16. Andover, N.H. 
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For Field Worker in Maine, New Hampshire 


Conference meetings at Calais and Eastport—Unanimous vote urging support 
of THE REGISTER 


MOVE was made toward having a field 
worker for the churches in Maine and 
possibly also New Hampshire, and a unani- 
mous vote urging support of Tur CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER was passed at the meetings of 
the Maine Conference, held June 3 and 4. 
The Conference met with the Union Lib- 
eral Churen of Calais, Maine, the first day, 
and the second day with the First Con- 
gregational Unitarian Church in Hastport, 
Maine, the two churches being about thirty 
miles apart. 

It was voted that the chair appoint a 
committee to consult with the American 
Unitarian Association and with the offi- 
cials of the Conference of Unitarian 
Churches in New Hampshire with regard 
to the appointment of some one man to 
have the Unitarian churches of Maine 
(and possibly, also, those of New Hamp- 
shire) as his especial responsibility, visit- 
counseling 
churches and ministers when consulted, 
and taking especial care of churches with- 
out ministers, so far as might seem wise. 

The resolution on THE REGISTER was as 
follows: 


“Believing in the educational value 
and spiritual inspiration of a denomi- 
national paper in the homes of its 
people, 

“Be it Resolved, That it is the senti- 
ment of this Conference of the Unita- 
rian Churches of Maine that our own 
denominational paper, THE CHRISTIAN 
Register, should have the financial 
support of all our people as a matter 
of denominational loyalty, whether 
always in sympathy with its imme- 
diate policy and tone at any time, or 
not.” 


The general subject of the platform 
meeting, Tuesday evening in Calais was 
“Religion as Fellowship.” The speakers 
were Rey. William F. Skerrye of Belfast, 
Maine, whose subject was ‘Religion as 
Fellowship Within the Community”; Rev. 
Charles R. Joy, administrative vice-presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, who spoke on “The Unitarian Fellow- 
ship”; Rev. Harry Lutz of Sanford, Maine, 
who spoke on “Religion as International 
Fellowship”. 

At the Conference religious service 
Wednesday evening, the service was con- 
ducted by Rey. Otto E. Duerr of Water- 
ville, Maine, and Rev. George MacKay of 
Houlton, Maine, and the sermon was 
preached Ly Mr..Joy. Earlier in the day 
a Communion service was conducted by 
Rev. Ward R. Clarke of Saco, Maine. 

The Conference sent a telegram to Dr. 
John W. Day ef Kennebunk, Maine, ex- 
pressing its sympathy in the death of Mrs. 
Day. The churches suffered a severe loss 
during the past year in the death of 
Charles F. Johnson of Waterville, who was 
president of the Conference at the time 
of his death. 

Reports from the parishes indicated 
wholesome, intelligent activity in most of 
the really active churches of the State. 

These officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: President, Merton G. L. Bailey, 


Augusta, Maine; vice-presidents, Dr. John 
W. Day, Kennebunk, Mrs. Percy Lord, 
Calais; secretary-treasurer, Rey. Vincent 
B. Silliman, Portland, Maine; additionai 
members of the Executive Committee, Rev. 
Walter F. Greenman, Augusta, Guy A. 
Hersey, Bangor, Miss Edith M. Loud, 
Portland, F. Everett Nutter, Sanford, Rev. 
Arthur G. Pettengill, Portland, BE. C. Ward- 
well, Waterville. 


Maintenance Fund Givers 


Following are names of contributors to 
the Maintenance Fund of the Laymen’s 
League and the Y. P. R. U., in addition 
to names heretofore announced from Fund 
headquarters at 16 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass.: . 

John Blackhall, Rev. Alfred J. Wilson, 
Tenney L. Davis, Whitman C, Soule, and 
J. L. Wadsworth, Norwell, Mass.; Mrs.. 
Mary H. Chapin, Highland Park, IIl.; 
J. W. Griggs, Minneapolis, Minn. ; William 
D. Serrat, Malden, Mass.; Grace A. Wood, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Prof. J. A. Tufts, 
Exeter, N.H.; Dallas, Tex., Chapter; 
Augusius J. Boyden, Winchester, Mass. ; 
E. Morgan Grinnell, New York, N.Y.; 
Bessie L. Tower, Cohasset, Mass.; Charles 
F. Spaulding, Orlando, Fla.; William F. 
Baxter, Omaha, Neb.; Louis Schalk, Brigh- 
ton, Mass.; Albert Bowen, Denver, Colo. ; 
Henry W. Dunn, Pasadena, Calif.; Hollis 
T. Gleason, Cohasset, Mass.; George J. 
Putnam, Boston, Mass.; George O. Russell, 
Jr., and Charles Putnam Smith, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Eva B. Wheeler, Rev. 
H. M. Gesner, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur C. 
Samson, Mr. and Mrs. E. Stanley Smith, 
Blanche F. Evans, Mrs. Laura J. Fiske, 
Walter P. Frye, William H. Witherbee, 
Herbert H. Bemis, John Giefing, Mr. and 
Mrs. G. O. Eaton, Mr. and Mrs. A. L. 
Coombs, Mary A. Walker, and Mr. and 
Mrs. 8. R. Stevens, Marlboro, Mass. 

E. L. Norton, St. Paw, Minn.; Miss 
Bula Miner, Tottenville, 8.I., N.Y.; Henry 
i. Tretsch, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Hans BH. 
Loewy. Flushing, N.Y.; Mrs. Edward 
Haynes and Miss Frances E. White, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; Henry W. Sprague, Miss 
Tucilla H. Dunbar, and F. L. Dunbar, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; Martin R. Porter, Staten 
Tsland, N.Y.; Miss Minerva Black and 
F. Winthrop White, New Brighton, N.Y.; 
Miss Annie M. Filoon, Boston, Mass.; W. 
Turt Folsom, Exeter, N.H.; Miss Mary K. 
Longfellow, Mrs. F. B. Barrett, and W. E. 
Barrows, Portland, Maine; Miss Margaret 
Bb. Briggs, Long Island, N.Y.; George I. 
Mower, Pittsfield, Mass.; Mrs. H. 8. Frost, 
Dorchester, Mass.; Dr. Mary lL. Lines, 
srooklyn, N.Y.; Dr. Herbert K. Faulkner, 
Kkeene, N.H.; George Oliver Carpenter and 
George Oliver Carpenter, Jr., St. Louis, 
Mo.; Alton R. Bailey, New Bedford, Mass. ; 
H. Smith, Milton, Mass.; Francis A. 
Clementson, Jamaica Plain, Mass.; Mrs. 
Reginald Bradlee and Vincent Farnsworth, 
Winchester, Mass.; A. H. Lea, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Charles J. Erickson, Paoli, Pa. ; 
BE. H. Merrill and Mr. and Mrs. C. F. A. 
Siedhof, Winchester, Mass.; Edmond L. 
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Brown, Mrs. Chauncey E. Low, and Mrs. 
T. E. Ayuso, Brooklyn, N.Y.; C. W. Col- 
burn, North Cambridge, Mass.; E. Louise 


Chickering, Lancaster, Mass. 
Frederick P. Bowden, Melrose, Mass.; 
Mrs. H. J. Beck, Philadelphia, Pa.; 


Iiverett H. Thompson, Springfield, Mass. ; 
William N. Pelonger, Chicago, Ill.; C. H. 
Barnes, Comstock, Mich.; William EH. 
Praeger, I. J. Glassman, Gordon K. 
Lindley, L. H. Stoddard, and William F. 
Wngel, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Leander K. 
Carr, Newport, R.I.; Mrs. C. M. Crouse, 
Syracuse, N.Y.; Miss Anna Savolainen, 
Virginia, Minn.; Mrs. S. E. Doane, New 
York, N.Y.; Arthur St. J. Whiting, Fram- 
ingham Center, Mass.; Mrs. Beatrice 
Wadleigh, Boston, Mass.; Henry W. Hild- 
veth, Winchester, Mass.; Miss Carolyn 
Saunders and Charles Almy, Cambridge, 
Mass. ; Jennie B. Busby, Fairhaven, Mass. ; 
Junior Parish, Y. P. R. U., Fairhaven, 
Mass.; Hudson B. Hastings, New Haven, 
Conn.; Miss Hthel Merrill, Winchester, 
Mass.; Mrs. Florence K. Griswold, New 
York, N.Y.; Dr. N. W. Jones, Portland, 
Ore.; Mrs. Humphrey Birge, Buffalo, 
N.Y.; Sidney W. Davidson and Lucy I. 
Harrington, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Miss E. W. 
Frothingham, Tarrytown, N.Y.; Mrs. Wil- 
liam Herbert and Harold A. Wheeler, 
New York, N.Y.; Howard A. Mayo, 
Orange, Mass. 


Preachers at Milton, Mass. 


Preachers for summer services during 
August and September at the First Parish 
Church in Milton, Mass., will be as fol- 
lows: August 8, Rev. George Gilmour; 
August 10, Dr. Arthur L. Weatherly; 
August 17, Rev. John C. Petrie; August 
24, Rev. Thomas M. Mark; August 31, 
Rey. Marion F, Ham; September 7, Dr. 
George C. Cressey. 


Services at Bar Harbor, Maine 


Forthcoming preachers at summer sery- 
ices in the Unitarian Church,’ Bar Har- 
bor, Maine, will be as follows: August 3, 
Rey. William S. Jones; August 10, Rey. 
Palfrey Perkins; August 17, Rev. Miles 
Hanson; August 24, to be announced; 


August 31, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot; Septem- 
ber 7, Rev. Paul S. Phalen. 


A PASTOR’S MISTAKE 


“My wife and I had wished that we could have 
our church decorated by Harry Cochrane, but 
his high reputation frightened us. We did not 
suppose that we could afford his services. We 
were surprised when his representative called 
and gave us an estimate that was not above 
that of the ordinary decorator.” Others have 
been victims of the same error. Mr. Cochrane’s 
decorations are superior. His prices are reasonable. 


HARRY HAYMAN COCHRANE 


Church Decorator and Mural Artist 
581 Boylston Street - Boston, Mass, 
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“What is a pedestrian, Daddy?’ “It is a 
person with a wife, daughter, two sons, 
and a car.”—Aera. 


Some men wake up and find themselves 
famous, but most of us just wake up and 
find ourselves late.—Life. 


Mussolini says that his successor has 
not yet been born. We presume he is 
afraid to be.—Puwnch. 

One reason why we _ stopped site 
golf was because we could never lose the 
ball in a shady place.—Dallas News. 


“Scientifically speaking, coal is of the 
same composition as the diamond.” “Still, 
it is only a carbon copy.” 

—Boston Transcript. 


A doctor says some people are apt to 
get dizzy when walking by the sea. They 
see people swimming before their eyes. 

—Passing Show. 
! 

The announcement that Rin-Tin-Tin, 
the dog film star, has retired, disposed of 
the expectation that he would perform 
for the barkies—Punch. 


Schoolmaster: “This makes the fifth 
time I have punished you this week. What 
have you to say?’ Youth: “I am glad it’s 
Friday, sir.’—Carlisle Jowrnal. 


Mrs. Newlywed: “I’m going out to buy 
a book.” Her Friend: “A book!” Mrs. 
Newlywed: “Yes, my husband bought me 
the most adorable reading-lamp yester- 
day.”—Yorkshire News. 


Mother: “Why did you strike your 
little sister?’ Young Bobby: “Well, we 
were playing Adam and Eve, and instead 
of tempting me with the apple, she ate 
it herself."—Vancouver Province. 


English Prof: “Correct this sentence: 
‘Before any damage could be done, the 
fire was put out by the volunteer fire 
department.’ ” Anyone: ‘The fire was put 
out before any damage could be done by 
the volunteer fire department.” 

—Malteaser. 


Applicant (for position of office boy) : 
“IT may say I’m pretty smart. I’ve won 
several prizes in cross-word and word- 
picture competitions lately.” Employer: 
“Yes, but I want some one who can be 
smart during office hours.’ “This was 
during office hours.”’—Hpworth Herald. 


The argumentative town councilor was 
on his feet, bent on pulverizing his op- 
ponents. “Mr. Chairman”, he said, “Coun- 
cilor Jones says this is a case of six of 
one and a half-a-dozen of the other. But 
I say no—most emphatically, no! It 
exactly the contrary.”—Tit-Bits. 


is 


: 
Chairman (finishing eulogistic speech) : 
“Our dear old friend here has lived among 
us for forty years, is living with us now, 
and, he says, hopes to live among us for 
many years to come. Gentlemen, I can 
only add that we are looking forward 
to burying him here.” 
—The Outspan (Australia.) 


The Christian Register 


PENSION UP AGAI 


We always believed that, when our gen- 
erous Unitarian friends learned that 
the ministers’ modest pension had to 
be reduced to $680 a year, they would 
come to our aid. Advertising our need 
through THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER— 
without this paper we could not have 
promptly told our friends about our 
troubles—has brought most happy re- 
sults. Contributions (more than enough 
to bring the current pension back to 
$725, the highest amount paid so far) 
have been received. This encourages us 
to believe that from now on the number 
of annual contributions—churches, so- 
cieties, individuals—will return to or 
even surpass former records. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 
Rey. Ropert 8. Lorine, Secretary 


COTE 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


HE following hotels are worthy of 

patronage. They render excellent 

setvice and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up Phone, Haymarket 2981 = 
MMMM 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 
Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographic—Civil Service 
Fall Term, Sept. 2—Evening School, Sept. 15 
156 STUART STREET BOSTON 


Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
\ For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres J 
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Original and Selected 
Why India Rejects the Simon Report, I, 
by, J. ‘T.:Banderland: 2) Cok. Oe eet 
Who Is the Religious Man To-day? by 
George Gilmotir......0%~ 5» 54,06 aera 
The Principles of William Howard Taft: 
V, by Edward H. Cotton. . . . . 6338 
A Prayer for discernment, by Dilworth 
Lupton See ee ee ee 
Parents Have a Spiritual Charge, by 
George G. Bradford . sate oe Agtat! Rn 
Intelligent Questions, Free Discussion at 
Seventh Annual Rowe Camp Conference, 
byf Martha D,. Sharp... « i+ «+e 00m 
The Church School Institute, by Jessie E. 5 
Donahue!) co". Poa site Eee 
For Field Worker in Maine, New Hamp- 
shire Se ta alcaan Cae wh in a 
Our Book Table 
Books 5 638 
Our Children 
The Pay-Roll Detective, Part I, by Rose 
Brooks’ 2 2) sy; "ses. aiaue ee 
Church: Notes’) 4 Sx snc. ek) Gneeee 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rev. Charles BE Park, D.D., minister. Mornin 
service, 11 a.m. Rev. Henry Wilder Foote wil 
preach. All seats free at all services. The 
church is open daily from 9 to 4. All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister Emeri- 
tus, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in- 
Charge, Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus 
of Men’s Voices. Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. 
Bac., organist and choirmaster. Sunday at 
11 a.M., Morning Prayer, with sermon by Rev. 
Prof. Clayton R. Bowen Ph. D. Meadville 
Theological School, 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rev. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, minister; Rev. Bdward 
A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. From June 
15 to September 21, the church will unite with 
Arlington Street Church for summer services. 
The church will re-open Sunday, September 28. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave. at East 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft, director of Religious Educa- 
tion. No services during July and August. 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday 11 a.m. Chureh office 
at 183 East 80th Street. Services closed dur- 
ing the summer. Will be resumed October 5. 


PORTLAND, MAINE—IFIRST PARISH, 425 
Congress Street. Minister, Rey. Vincent Brown 
Silliman. Morning service, 10.30 daylight time. 
Elbridge F. Stoneham will preach 
August 10. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
Transient rate 4 cents | word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 


charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WANTED—Organ position, substitute or per- 
manent. Telephone ARLINGTON 0541-J. 


MAINE—CAMP WOODLAND, for girls, 5-14. 
Rates $10 weekly. Write director, EveLyNn 
Woop, 37 High Street, Portland, Maine. 


WANTED—Working housekeeper, by elderly 
Unitarian lady, in center of village, fifteen 
miles from Boston. Apply by letter to A. B. C., 
care of CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


SUPERIOR HOUSEHOLD HELP supplied. Bos- 
ton Employment Agency, Mrs. H 
Manager. 52 Fayette Street, Boston, 
Devonshire 7910. Office Hours, 10-3. 
lished 1890. Licensed. ’ 


